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PSYCHOLOGY AND THE ARGUMENT FROM DESIGN. 

MODERN teleology appears first under a dualistic, anthropo- 
morphic form, with three more or less clearly definable 
phases. Naturally the finality of nature is ascribed first of all to 
an act of absolute ' creation ' : God by simple fiat made all things 
out of nothing. Then again the deity is conceived to have con- 
trived out of mere or crude matter, by an absolutely original act 
of ' design,' a world, subject, after that act, in a characteristic way, 
to the mechanical laws of matter in motion — there being nothing 
in matter as such to develop necessarily the beneficent and beau- 
tiful system of nature. But matter as such is not only necessarily 
inadequate to originate the teleological system of nature, it is also 
equally inadequate, as unconscious, to maintain that system after 
the act of design. Chance, contingency — ' cosmic weather ' — is 
not yet wholly eliminated from the world process ; finality is not 
yet guaranteed. Accordingly, in the last place, the finality of 
the cosmos is attributed to an act on God's part of ' creation,' of 
' design,' and a continuous act of ' sustaining ' the original pur- 
pose of the system of nature. The deity, though still conceived 
as absolutely transcendent, continually guides the destinies of the 
world, according to an all-wise ' providence.' 

The stock objections to the frankly dualistic teleologies we pass 
by. These aimed mainly at showing the unscientific or merely 
plausible character of the theological inductions ; or at showing 
how, on the supposed external, arbitrary relation of an infinite 
God to a finite world, the world of fact is in utter contradiction 
with the dignity of infinite wisdom and perfection. But we, on 
the other hand, shall concern ourselves with the nature and inner 
content of the designing process itself. If, we submit, the world- 
ground be conceived as an arbitrary will, i. e., self-conscious 
power (dualism) and not as the omniscient thinker (idealism), 
the creation and designing of the world, as an original or abso- 
lutely inventive function of intelligence, is a psychological — not 
to say physical — impossibility. 
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The Hebraic tradition of the absolute creation of the world out 
of nothing by the word of God's power, is, if taken literally, an 
absurdity. Ex nihilo nihil fit is as sound an axiom or maxim of 
metaphysics as of empirical science. The deity, conceived as a 
self-conscious power, simply cannot operate without means. 
The originality of the creative or designing function, in so far as 
it is originative, must lie then, either in the form and content of 
its object, in the kind of world created or designed, or in the 
inner or psychological aspect of the originative process itself. 
But, as our analysis will show, the cosmos, in so far as it is de- 
signed, must be for that very reason, as regards its contents, 
wholly unoriginated, undesigned ; while, on the other hand, the 
creative or designing process itself, in so far as it is previsive, and 
thus voluntarily initiated, must for that very reason, as regards 
inner contents and power of initiation — the freedom of the will 
being another question — possess no conscious originality or pure 
inventive power whatsoever. 1 

The first or physical aspect of the question will detain us but 
for a moment. God is, by hypothesis, a world-builder who, in 
so far as he constructs or designs a world, must operate with 
means, or on materials which he cannot create, but which, from 
the point of view of origin, are uncreated. Now the very 
slightest analysis will show that the accessory cause of the 
world, the given, when its content or the meaning of that con- 
tent from the point of view of external design is fully developed, 
represents really a mechanico-teleological world or system, un- 
originated by intelligent design. For if God cannot create ab- 
solutely, but only design, reconstruct, or develop a world 
from a given, then, it seems almost tautological to say, the 
independent given materials must be adapted by their own 
inherent mechanical structure to the function of design, and 
must, therefore, in that relation, appear also as inherently Id- 
eological. Fundamentally the two worlds — original and deriv- 
ative — possess the same contents. Properly the function of 

1 Professor Royce has an instructive essay on ' Originality and Consciousness ' in 
the Harvard Monthly for June, 1897; reprinted, I believe, under the same title in 
his ' Studies of Good and Evil.' 
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design has to do only with the inner relations of those contents. 
Plainly, under a system of absolute dualism, the presence of law, 
mechanism, order in the world is not the absolute mark of intel- 
ligent design, for we have found law and mechanism originally 
there as brute fact. 

But we may be accused of begging the question. Matter as 
such, it may be said, has no inherent structure, no real potenti- 
ality ; the originally given is mere brute matter, which becomes 
matter with a definite structure, a real world-potentiality only 
at the instance of the omnipotent Artificer. Aside, however, 
from the real difficulty here, how was it possible for this mere 
brute matter to take on form and structure, if it too were not 
adapted by its own absolute constitution to that end or function ? 
We are involved in an infinite regress of designing minds giving 
structure to matter which can never appear as mere matter, that is 
to say (if it means anything), as matter which cannot take on form 
or structure. For where then would be the possibility of the 
designed world, if no accessory cause, no concrete potentiality, 
existed ? But the truth is that this absolutely intractable mat- 
ter existing on its own account, out of all relation to a world, 
cannot be real. In so far as it is mere brute matter, mere poten- 
tiality, it is an absolute fiction, a meaningless nonentity; and 
really, with that conception, we are back again with the tradi- 
tional nothing out of which an omnipotent God was supposed 
to have created the world. Either, then, the infinite regress or 
this meaningless nonentity. But since, by hypothesis, a con- 
sciously designed world really is, the world-materials are not 
mere matter, absolutely intractable matter, but matter with a 
definite, inherent, unoriginated mechanical structure adapted to a 
designer's function, and, in virtue of that relation, matter with a 
teleological constitution. 

In fine, conceive God as a self-conscious power, designing a 
world from given materials, then his world, in so far as it is de- 
signed, must for that very reason possess the same (general) con- 
tents as the world materials previous to their being consciously 
reconstructed — that is to say, must possess, as regards its con- 
tents, no originality whatsoever, the designing process, mechan- 
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ically considered, only relatively originating the interrelations of 
these contents ; and these very contents, namely, law, mechanism, 
order, which the deity as world-builder is conceived to have put 
into the world, and which are regarded as the marks of intelligent 
design, of the moral government and purpose of the world, really 
are already there as a mechanico-teleological system unoriginated 
by intelligent design, antedating the divine creative function, and 
making its world a real possibility. 

The psychological as the more significant aspect of the problem 
remains for consideration. Popularly the will, both human and 
divine, is identified with a power to originate thought and action 
absolutely de novo — the divine will, in so far as it is a will, differ- 
ing from the human only in fulness of positive content. But, 
keeping strictly to the text of our hypothesis, it must appear on 
proper psychological analysis that if God, the world-builder, be 
conceived as a self-conscious power, then with God, as with us, 
every previsive and designed act or process, just in so far as it is 
previsive and designed, must, for that very reason, be uncreative, 
absolutely unoriginal. 1 

First, it is now a matter of very familiar psychological an- 
alysis that the ' will ' is not, as the old Scottish psychology put 
it, an ' active power ' of the mind, or, as in the Platonic psy- 
chology, the ' spirited ' element of the soul, executing the com- 
mands of reason, reason itself being merely cognitive, merely 
legislative ; but is itself essentially an inner relation between con- 
sciousness and its contents — between the 'mind' and its 'ideas.' 
To will, as Professor James says, is to think, to sustain a repre- 
sentation, to attend to the contents of consciousness. The 
element of effort remains here, of course, as effort of attention. 
Although regarded in the popular psychology as the most sig- 
nificant sign of pure spontaneity of will, the element of effort is 
really a quite accidental and relative phenomenon of volition. It 

1 There is here no reference to the problem of freedom. The question is not as to 
whether the will is free, but whether, as regards positive content, it possesses absolute 
power of invention or origination — a power absolutely independent of other inner pro- 
cesses, conscious or subconscious, past or present. Again : Omniscience, as we shall 
see immediately, if attributed to God, does not affect the problem, except that in being 
attributed to the deity, it causes the problem to vanish by a fitTafiacis uq aXko yivoq. 
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remains a conspicuous phenomenon or relatively disappears, ac- 
cording as the as yet merely ideal objects of deliberation, choice 
and desire, do or do not conform to one's kind of mind, to the 
type of one's apperceptive processes. Thus, all these elements 
of will — effort, deliberation, choice, desire — are not something 
other than the content of consciousness itself. But the moment 
of conscious willing is not fully or essentially defined merely by 
its contents, but by the inner synthetic relation of all the ele- 
ments, by the relation that determines the peculiar unity of that 
conscious moment. That is to say, the willing consciousness is 
conscious attention to ideal possibilities of thought and action. 
When or how does one will a new thought ? Only when one 
consciously attends to what, in so far as it is undeveloped, not 
yet thought out, is a merely ideal topic or problem. In the pro- 
cess of reflection the one topic comes to fill the mind ; the more 
one thinks about what is at first sight sterile, the more is it found 
to contain in itself hidden meanings. New thoughts simply 
come to one out of the depths of consciousness. One is not 
consciously original ; one only thinks about a topic, is con- 
sciously attentive. The new thoughts which one is said to will, 
to originate, are really the unconscious product of one's type of 
apperceptive processes, of one's conscious individuality. Genius 
is very properly identified with a capacity of taking pains — to 
think, to attend. Again, when or how does one will an act ? 
Only when, in the process of deliberation, one consciously so 
attends to one ideal possibility of action that the one content 
fills consciousness, or becomes practically the consciousness of 
the moment. All other inhibitory contents being thus excluded, 
the positive content itself of consciousness inevitably turns pos- 
sibility into actuality. But one has not 'willed' the deed in 
spite of all sorts of inhibitory 'powers.' At the moment of 
willing, all ' motives ' but one became unreal, having vanished 
from the content of consciousness. One's active will properly is 
one's conscious individuality appropriating or rejecting — fatally 
— ideal contents of consciousness. 

In the second place, our voluntary — i. e., previsive and de- 
signed — processes fundamentally are not primary and inventive, 
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but secondary and selective. Our primary processes are reflex, 
instinctive, emotional — unconscious processes. In this way, we 
first make quite involuntary adjustments of means to ends. We 
come thus to learn, to know what adjustments secure particular 
ends. We are properly said to will voluntarily — to consciously 
design — only when, on the basis of our knowledge of what ad- 
justments are in our power, and of our acquired capacity of making 
the proper adjustments of means to ends, we consciously repeat, 
in a novel situation, old adjustments, or at least phases or parts 
of different past adjustments, previously involuntarily (undesign- 
edly) initiated. 1 One does not, e. g., will to dance, in so far as 
one really does dance. One wills, first of all, to initiate a group 
of movements, which as a group are relatively new to the dancer ; 
to imitate old movements in a novel combination. But this very 
willing to set about imitating is due to the insistent, interesting 
quality of the idea of dancing as a desirable end, to the fatally 
motor content of consciousness. In the beginning, the combina- 
tion of movements was the only new thing ; phases or parts of 
older movements must be selected and recombined in the process 
of learning to dance. But as soon as one has learned, the nov- 
elty of the combination itself has vanished, and everything within 
the process of willing to dance is imitative, unoriginal. 

Thus one cannot will to originate a thought or act absolutely 
de novo. Since every previsive and designed act is, as regards 
its contents, an imitation of previous undesigned acts, one can 
consciously will only to imitate oneself. But here again one's 
originality is in the last analysis identical with the fact that one 
wills at all. There is the given — one's conscious individuality in 
the presence of a more or less novel situation which may have 
been originated altogether by external causes, or by one's imita- 
tion of oneself, but which in no wise could have been willed or 
designed just as it is. What precisely does happen in that situa- 
tion is the unconscious product of the given ; but it so happens 
only because one has consciously dwelt upon the data of the 
situation at the moment of actually willing. Explicitly, then, will 

1 Cf. Royce be. cit.; also his 'Conception of God' (Supplementary Essay), pp. 
187-191. 
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in its essence, is not identical with a process of brute power, of 
absolute spontaneity, of sheer inventiveness, but with conscious- 
ness itself, in its appreciative aspect. Ideals, possibilities are first 
conceived, then consciously dwelt upon, appreciated, designed, 
willed, and pass thus into actuality — consciousness being by its 
very constitution appreciative and motor. 

But the adding, it may be objected, of the attribute of omnis- 
cience to the divine will, conceived as a self-conscious power, 
prevents any application of our analysis to the divine will. This 
objection is based on a radical misunderstanding of the psycho- 
logical point of view in a doctrine of will as distinguished from 
the moral point of view, and on as equally radical a misunder- 
standing of the nature of the unity of consciousness which is 
omniscient, as distinguished from that which is merely self-con- 
scious. In the first place, the fact that the divine will is, by hy- 
pothesis, a holy will, morally unimpeded, while, on the other 
hand, the human will is impeded morally, and also by all sorts of 
complications, has absolutely nothing to do with the inner or 
psychological aspect of the volitional process. Will, as we saw, 
is essentially a synthetic relation between the mind and its ideas. 
The only inward volitional act is, in any case, conscious attention 
to a train of ideas. Through conscious attention the data of what 
is to be the willing moment of consciousness lose their merely con- 
ceptual existence as ideal possibilities, and become fully apper- 
ceived, appreciated, and woven into the context of consciousness, 
as its characteristic and active content at the moment of willing. 
Psychologically, then, the volitional process terminates with the 
dominancy in consciousness of an ideal. Volition is absolutely 
a psychical function, and only an ideal can impede an ideal. 
The human process of volition is, of course, complicated end- 
lessly, but relatively impeded from the inner side must be any 
consciousness, infinite or finite, whose experience is not eternally 
self-possessed. Now the divine will is, by hypothesis, a self-con- 
scious power, which necessarily operates with means not of its 
own making, and which necessarily realizes ideas under the time 
process. As such, the divine will is, just as much as the human, 
dependent on conscious conception, attention, and appreciation of 
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the data of consciousness, if possibilities as contemplated are to 
be completely possessed, willed, and fulfilled in fact. 

Impeded thus, as regards the psychological aspect of the voli- 
tional process, the divine will must be, despite omniscience. For 
the divine consciousness, as by hypothesis a self-conscious power 
which necessarily seeks to realize its ideas in fact, must possess 
contents which are merely contemplated, ideas of possible con- 
tents which it does not yet possess, but which must be experi- 
enced as fact, if the divine experience is to be really what by hy- 
pothesis it ideally ought, or means, to be, viz. — good and perfect. 
The experience of the divine power is thus inherently incomplete : 
it must wait for its fulfilment in fact. So far, then, as the divine 
consciousness does possess contents whose meaning is unex- 
emplified, unfulfilled in fact, the divine consciousness must appear 
as an external observer of its own experience. The divine power 
cannot, therefore, know or appreciate its experience through and 
through, cannot be, that is, an omniscient experience. For real 
omniscience represents a unity of consciousness which constitutes, 
and thus contains within its self-possessed life, all experience. 
As such, it knows its contents through and through, because it 
directly possesses a living unity of thought and fact. 

A complete experience is the only genuinely omniscient ex- 
perience. Omniscient in that sense the divine power simply is 
not. What, then do our popular philosophies or theologies mean 
by omniscience? As the above conception of omniscience be- 
longs to the philosophy of idealistic monism, there remains but 
two interpretations, both of which are based on a dualistic point 
of view. Plainly, in the first place, omniscience cannot mean the 
merely passionless insight of an infinite external observer. 
Nothing exists for passionless insight except a world of mere 
insignificant universals ; and the mere conception, as we saw, of 
abstract possibilities is not willing. But, by hypothesis, God 
does not merely know : as the divine world builder he must will, 
give his ideas significant individuality — in a world of fact. At 
best, then, since the divine power is in significant relation to a 
world of fact, omniscience, for the popular philosophies, must 
represent not a constitutive function, but merely one that in- 
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creases infinitely the range of conceivable or conceived possibili- 
ties. Such a function, belonging as it does to an external 
observer of a world of fact, merely complicates the volitional 
process, but in no wise transmutes it. The really inner phe- 
nomena of the volitional process in so far as God and man do 
will, remain identical : conscious attention to ideal possibilities, 
and the passionate choice of some of these for the sake of pos- 
sessing real, living experience. 

In the second place, omniscience, as viewed from the dualistic 
standpoint, does not alter the fact that with God, as with us, a 
previsive and designed process from the psychological side, is as 
such secondary and selective, not primary and inventive. End- 
less physical and organic complications attend the process of 
human volition; but aside from these the psychological phe- 
nomena — viz., the relation between the old and new experiences — in 
the process of volition, both human and divine, remain identical. 
The inner content of that process is, in the case of the divine 
volition, just as unoriginal as in the case of human volition. 

The given is, by hypothesis, God and a world of fact, each 
with an unoriginated constitution. God's action upon the world, 
under that relation, must be of the character of an after-thought, 
and, as it were, an improvement, according to conceivable possi- 
bilities, upon an original conception ; and God's omniscience, just 
because it is the function of an external spectator, increasing the 
range of conceivable possibilities, but in nowise constituting a 
kind of knowledge essentially different from the human, must all 
the more fatally determine the psychological content of the mo- 
ment of willing or designing. For the knowing function of an 
external observer, whose world, so far as he knows it, is his own 
representation, is both receptive and active. Where, then, om- 
niscience is not a creative, but merely receptive function, the 
content of the divine consciousness is all the more receptive, 
unoriginal. 

The question is not whether the deity possesses or can possess 
absolutely original thoughts, as certainly he would if the divine 
consciousness were a constitutive function — if God were all ; but 
whether a God who, by hypothesis, is in an external relation to 
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an unoriginated world of fact, and who is omniscient merely in 
the sense of possessing an ' all-seeing eye,' can, or does possess, 
so far as he designs, conscious contents, significantly related to 
the world he would design, and originated by himself absolutely 
de novo. It is not a question of what the deity can absolutely 
conceive, but of the nature and possibility of the content of the 
moment of consciousness, when that content is one of ideals that 
are genuinely possible in a world of fact. Either, then, the con- 
tent of the moment of conscious designing is, as regards the 
world of fact, not significant — not, that is, a design — or it is a 
content that, in virtue of omniscience, has its character deter- 
mined by the most intimate knowledge of fact. We may sup- 
pose the deity to design absolutely a priori ; but since this design 
must have significance for a concrete world, the deity must either 
find that his design ' works,' in which case there is an element 
added to the conscious moment, somewhat transmuting it ; or 
that it does not work, in which case, his original design must be 
revised in terms of later knowledge of fact. God's omniscience 
thus, as regards design, merely saves him from acting blindly. 
But, on the other hand, from the point of view of the constitution 
of knowledge, his omniscience giving him, as it does, a most inti- 
mate knowledge of fact, completes the derivative character of the 
content of consciousness, and of the moment of conscious design. 
The deity, therefore, in so far as he is original, is so only as we 
are ; he finds himself in a novel situation where he must make 
novel combinations. As always with one who is an external 
spectator of a world of fact in which he must maintain signifi- 
cant relations through certain conscious processes or reactions, 
not he himself, but brute experience is the real originator. By 
hypothesis, both God and man come upon a world of fact ; in- 
herently there is a divorce between idea and fact, between design 
and realization. But in a world where thought or knowledge is 
an original, a constitutive function, idea and fact are eternally 
one. Given, then, God and the world, his very omniscience — 
which, of course, is a receptive, not a creative function — creates 
a relation in which old experiences or conscious processes have a 
derivative correspondence with the new. In so far, then, as de- 
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sign is possible with God, it is with him as with us : the content 
of the moment of conscious design must be simply a repetition 
of older contents, the consciously designing process must be 
derivative and selective. 

Thus, both objectively and subjectively no conscious design 
apart from previous immanent, unconscious design ; only novel 
situations and repeated experiences. 

J. D. Logan. 



